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FILE SHEET No. 1 

Clearinghouse, oh 
Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education 



This file sheet gives a basic overview of 
experiential education. I t Is designed to 
help you understand what experiential*' 
education programs are, how they can help 
students, and how.they can fitsi developed. 
In addition to this basic information, , 
resources, principally from the Educational 
resources Information Center (ERIC) sys-, 
tem, are listed at the end of this-fije sheet 
These resources provide more complete 
information, which can help you plan, ■ 
implement, and evaluate experiential \ 
education programs.- 
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WHAT IS 
EXPSRIENTIAL EDUCATION? 



Experiential education means^learning by doing. It refers 
to all programs that are designee! tc^expand the setting of 
learning experiences beyond the fradi tional school envir- 
onment to occupational and community settings. These 
programs use planned experiences, which are individually 
designed to help learners acquire the altitudes, skills, and 
knowledge important to work and other life roles. Thus, 
experiential education promotes cooperation between 
traditional educational institutions and business, industry, 
labor, government, and community groups to support 
learning. Some examples of expermntial education are 
cooperative educati6n, apprenticeship programs, intern- 
ships, field experience programs, and work experience 
programs. 4 • 



WHAT LEARNERS' NEEDS ► 
CAN BE MET THROUGH 
EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION? — 

■ * ' 

Experiential education lets learners, both yftung and old, 
apply their interests, skills, abilities, and knowledge to 
real-life situations. The experiepces support the learners' 
need to — ^ 0 

• understand the 1 applicatjon of basfc educational 
skills to adult Ijfe (family, leisure, consumer^ and 
occupational rolesj; J • ' 

become aware of a variety of occupational options; 
test occupational choices before* investing tirne in 
training programs^ , I 4 ,•■ 
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-,develop'ah understanding of the importance of 
appropriate work attitudes; « , • . /' 
earn income to contirju^e education; 
develop new'skills that will help in the upgrading 
of ^mgloyability skjlls; " ■ -» ,» 

explore mid-life' occupatiqnal options before 
making decisions related to career changes. \ 



.WHAT EDUCATIONAL GOALS " 
CAN BE MET THROUGH " 
' EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION? 

• • v * • 

Experiential education programs can hjel£ learners achieve* 
a variety of educational. and life goals. Tl|2 goals that 
become the focus for any particular program w4ll depend 
on the specific needs and characteristics of learners in the 
program. Experiential programs can helpMearhers — 

• explore various career areas to learn more about 
the types of workers in the. area, the work environ- 
ment, and the'activities* involved m the occupation; 
examine career-related interests, valUes, attitudes, * 
and skills;*. 1 . s . ' 

• ■ understand the reJa.tionship between work and- 

school and develop specific educational plans; , 
•j make -decisions about occupational areas to enter; ' 
•j develop skills for specific occuyaltohal areas through 
~ 'on-the-job experience;' ' ". .. 

apply basic skills and academic subject matter in 
' : work situations; * , ... 

• i learn general work skills and. behaviots (e.g., how \o ." 

.talk to a supervisor) that will be successful iaany* 

• | work situation; \ . ~ M ' 

• strengthen interpersonal sk ills with people in various 
« age groups. . 



WHERE ARE EXPERIENTIAL 
PROGRAMS BEING USED? 

In the past, experiential components have beenusod-in * 
vocational education programs, in cooperative education 
programs, and in on»tho-job training programs. More re- 
cently, however, experiential education has been applied j 
to educational programs of all types for all levels of 
learners. Some of these applications include the following: 



ERIC is sponsored by the National Institute 
of Education. Points of view 6r opinions ex- 
pressed in .this File Sheet do not necessarily 
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• • Vocational education continues to jjse experiential 

' components that provide work experience for iearners / 
i in* jobs Relaxed to their training area. These programs 
combine work experience activitie^with classroom .." _ 

instruction. ' 

• Academic programs are also using experiential educa- 
tion components:. Activities withih^hese components » - 
provide learners witfi the opportunity (1) to observe 

and talk with employers in their fields 6i study, (2) to ,. 
understand the application of formal education to • 
occupational activities, and (3) to evaluate the feasibility 
of specific occupations for- themselves. 

Experiential education has been used widely as.a method 
for delivering career edUcatiorr programs to learners at 
all jage levels, including elemen\a r Y students-. In these 
prdlgrams { experiential activities are used to support 
V career exploration and to he|p students achieve individual 

v learning objectives. When exploration^ the goal, students 
,are assfgned to seVeraldifferent wqrk sites, thijs providing, 

> an opportunityto gain first-hand information about a 
variety of occupational areas. When experiential activities 
fire used to support learning, the program is coordinated 
* ^by a learning manager, who Kelps students achieve 
individual learning'objectives. 

• Experiential education programs have also been used ^ 
/ successfully to help special needs students develop basic 

personal-social and employability skills. Originally, these 
programs were used>in vocational rehabilitation sheltered 
] vVofkshop situations wher.e disabled individuals combined 
"work with the development of these skills. Now, the 

• application of experiential education caryhelp all handi- 
capped youth and adults develop and use skills in gainful 
employment. 

• YouthFemploypient programs, currently a majornational 
focus, are designed to meet the special needs of out-of- 

1 school youth— the need for immediate income, for* , 
developing entry-level skills required to obtain stable 
employment, and. for educational settings other thao-tn*e 

, "traditional learning environment where s they may bave^a 
history of failwre^ Experiential education programs are 

• one of the more promising types of programs for meeting 
^-the needs»of these youth. / \ 

\ • Postsecondary education has also used experientiaj edu- 
cation to allow learners to tesMheir 'career decisions 
before investing a long period of time in professional 
preparations; develop a work experience history, prior to 
graduation; acquire^pecific occupational knowledge and 
Jiehavior; and earn money to support their college 
f- education. * ' 4 ' • 

^ - GUIDELINES FOR 

DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 
\ > y ■ . ] > ' * 

As with all educational programs, the success of experiential 
educatibn programs depends upon careful planning and 
management. Here are some key a/eas to consider when 
developing these programs. i " 

• Access fdr All Learners Experiential education shoilld 
be available to all learners, With program experiences 
based on assessejlindividuaj needs and provided at the 
time learners can best benefit from the experiences: 



Learner Objectives Since these programs are intended 
to help students meet individualized learning objectives, 
it is important to state these objectives clearly so that / 
learners,, program staff, and- personnel afthe experiential 
learning site have a clear understanding of the purpose 
of the learning experience. • • t * 

Site Selection Jhe sHes used for experiential learning 
programs shouTd be selected in response to the needs-of r 
the learners. Learners need the proper setting to develop 
individual, personal, social, educational, and career 
development competencies. 

Program Development Because experiential education 
programs require coordination between the school and 
a variety of other organizations, programs will be rpore 
effective if they are started on a small-scale basis and 
expanded gradually. This provides time to develop 
procedures, train staff, and build sustained cooperation 
•with the organization that will provide the sites for the • 
"experiential program. - 

Personnel Preparation, Experiential education programs 
involve educational program staff and experiential site 
personnel. Site personnel need to understand the goals of 
' the program, their role in supporting the training process, 
and their relationship to, the education program staff. 

Structure for Learning Learning activities in the experi- 
ential education setting must be designed to accommo- 
date individuals with different learning needs. Further- 
more, learners need not only learning activities but also 
time to reflect upon and interpret the meaning of these 
activities, s ' • ! 

Diversity of Experience Experiential education pro- 
grams should involve the learners in a diversity of learning 
and work experiences that provide motivation, interest, 
and an understanding of various ways^n which skills can 
be applied. Activities should reflect all employment 
levels rather than only entry levels. 

Policy Issues There is a cluster of policy issues that 
needs to be addressed when developing experiential 
education programs. Thefie include the following: How 
can workers at the experiential' education site be guaran- 
teed that the learners will not displace them from their 
jobs? How can the program ensure its^ompl fence with v 
laborNaws.and regulations? If learners wil^e paid^Jiow' 
can these salaries be cooperatively determined in tneV 
context of relatedjabor regulations and collective^bar-, 
gaining agreements? What aiMJ the criteria for granting 
- academic credit for experiential education learning activ- 
ities? Will labdr and management recognize experiential ^ 
education programs as providing valid work experience? 

Affirmative Action Experiential education has a role in 
supporting affirmative action programs, this role includes 
encouraging learners to examino their own stereotypes . 
and to explore nbntraditional .career areas. Additionally, 
program staff need to encourage minority students to 
participate in the program and help personnel at the 
experiential education site understand the weeds of theso 
students. ' • , » « 

Evaluation The program needs to develop tin ongoing 
process to evaluato loarners'progress in achieving their , 
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individual learning objectives. The assessment should also 
suggest ways in which the experiential education compo- 
nent can be improved or modified. 

0. 

WHAT CdMPETENCIES DO 
PROGRAM STAFF I^EED? 

A final but important consideration in setting up experiential 
education programs is that of teacher and counselor training. 
These programs require staff to use competencies not necessarily 
part of their traditional role as educators. Therefore, program ~ 
staff need additional preparation in the following competency 
' areas: 

• Planning, organizing, and developing goals and objectives 
for an experiential education program o 

• .Communicating and promoting experiential education 
with a variety of agencies, groups, and individuals 

• Implementing career development, guidance, and coun- 
seling theory and practices 

• Meeting individual needs of students 

• Facilitating, designing, arranging, and providing learning 

• activities that enable student participants to integrate 
school and work experiences 

• Establishing, developing, coordinating, and monitoring 
experiences in WQrk settings . - 

• Evaluating program and student achievement 



. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION... 

This tile sheet has provided basic OVERVIEW of experiential 
education. The documents liste*d in the bibliography will pro- 
vide'you with more compre^hensivejnformation to help you 
start an experiential program or improve an existing one, Fur- 
ther, you can always find additional and related information 
from documents contained in the ERIC system under, the fol- 
'lowing DESCRIPTORS. (The ones most directly related to - 
experiential education are designated 'by asterisks.) - > 



Apprenticeships 

Clinical Experience 
Cooperative Education 

Cooperative Programs 
Experiential Learning < 
* Field Experience Programs 



"Internship Programs 
On-the-Job Training 

"Practicians 
Work Experience 

"Work Experience 
Programs 



If you neecJ further help In finding these or- other materials^ 
^contact Ihe User Services Coordinator , ER I C Clearinghouse on 
Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, the National Center 
for Research injVbcdtiqnal Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. (Phono*800- 
848 4815 or 614-486-3655.) ' ■ i 



Materials published by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education may be purchased from National Center 
Publications at the same National Center address an$ phone 
numbers as trfe ERIC Clearinghouse. J* 



Single copies of this File Sheet are obtainable 
free from the Clearinghouse's User Services 
Coordinator. . 1/ / 
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ASSESSMENT 



• TESTS AND INVENTORIES 

' s l_ *\ 

These are results of the assessments I have taken. 



Date 



Test/Inventory 



What I Learned. 



1 



Y 



EXPLORING JOBS 



CHOOSING JOBS 



\ 



These are the jobs that I would like to learn about to see If they 
are Compatible with my values, skills, interests, and abilities. 



JOB ACTIVITY LOG ' L « ^ 

Theselactivities have helped me to understand better the jobs I am 
interested in. , 

Date ' . Activity 

■ visited career library 

visited a job site 



Job Explored 



visited a training site 
examined ESA 



Where 



ERIC 



CETA 
STAFF 

0CVE10PMENT 4-1-80 



S, 



3« , 



SETTING GOALS £ 



- PUTTING IT ALTOGETHER ) 
. After exploring various jobs, I've decided I'm interested in a job in 



I think I'll like ttrt 




for these reasons: 



I've talked to these people who acttially work in this job: 

~ (name) (date) " (name) 

I plan to get training for this job at: 



' (date) 



(name and address of training school) ~ " ~ 

< '. : ' . 

It will take me-__ minutes to get to the training site fr'om v 

my home using the transportation" that I have: 



I will 



will not 



(BSBU Center) 



BARRIER IDENTIFICATION 



(kind of transportation) 
need to brush up on my academic skills at 
, for the training that I want to enter. 



Here are the barriers that I have to overcome.- 
Barrier plan. 



Overcome fry? 



MY GOALS' AFTER CETA 



Ity job plan immediately after CETA training is 



Two years from now I hope to be 

r — 



CETA 
JOB PLANNING 

* 

MANUAL 



V 
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IDENTIFYING VALUES 



Activities 

1. Coat of Arms 

2. Fifteen Things I Cnjoy Doing 

3. Graphic Interviews 

4. Name Tag Exercise 

5. Lifeline 

6 • _ _ 

7. 



Other Resource--, 



1. 
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COAT OF ARMS 



fi£££2££ ; 8 y sharing a little of themselves with others, clients will 
learn about their values. This will enable them to make' 
better job choices. This activity is appropriate to use at 
the beginning of group counseling because clients get to 
know each other and become more comfortable in the group. 

Materia is_s com of Arms worksheet ; colored pens or pencils, large sheet 
of paper or a chalkboard. 



Approximately forty-five minutes*. 



2, 



££°£0>JJL : 1>tscuss with clients what a coat of arms i$ m tn oldon 

tin'**;, numy .ixtopjt} had t,!mir own coat si of arm* which 
wflfdtxl tfoyir background, Iwliofnatui dr^ama* Thin is 
an opportunity for triiontv to cn>ato thoir own co.it£ of 
J arm* . 

Give each client a copy of the out of Arns worksheet. 
Exrjlain that they will be filling in the shield mostly ' 
with pictures and not with words. Emphasize to them 
that this is not an art contest - as long as the client 
knows what the drawings mean, that's all that is r Impor- 
tant. To demonstrate this, do an example of one of the 
sections on a chalkboard or large sheet of paner so that 
the whole groupMn see. v*i stick rimir^ in th«? aam/>it> 
</r.iwfngr to ituUpjifh tn cl/cntn ttuit. ant/' fi/jv of .irtwoffc 

* » ' '" 

At this point, Break the groun into pairs. txpfaln that 
they are to interview each other and draw the other per- 
son's answers on the worksheet. Clients .will draw their 
partner's co.1t of arms — not their own. Ask them to en- 
tourage their partners to give specific answers and to, ' 
dr«iw fneiit out as a nerum would do if lie/she werp inter- 
vk>wJM softn.'fwe for a Job. rin* «fv«.<* citvttl.it 
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Follow-up : 1 . 



m After thfi debt of <Arw& worksheets are completed, bring 
the .group fc>ack together again and have partners si V to- 
gether.. Explain that clients v^ill .introduce '^hei r . 

/partners to the whole group by sharing the coat of arms 
which .they drew- for them. Their partners can help tHem 
if they* forgot what they drew or if they need held e?c- 

. plaining. . . . 



Discuss with cltfentsi what their reactions were to the » 
exercise: '.' ' 



§ 
§ 



Dtch-^j enjoy tHW exeirCise? 

What did ydu learn, from this exercise? 

* 

Do you feel you know members of your group better? 

What are some j^prds that told yoii a lot about a\ 
group member? 



This exercise is a good introduction to the job explor- 
ation process because it has clients identify some of 
their values (Sections 2, 4, 5, 6 e ) , some skills (Section 
1), and a job to explore (Section 2). After this exer- 
cise, clients are ready to examine these areas in more 
detail . 



Variations: 1, 



Instead jrf doing the activity in pairs, have the clients 
do thejr own. After completing the exercise, each client 
will intjppduce hifn/her self to the group. 

After the, exercise, have clients post their coats of arms 
on the walls or a bulletin board. Clients can walk oast 
them and ask individual questions of the artist. 



-Y 
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Without concern foV artistic 'results, fill in tl 
of the drawing below to' make your own personal ■ licoat 




l.Draw two 
things you 
do well. 



3. Draw 
your 
greatest 
success 
in life. 





5. Draw what 
you would 
do if you 
could do 
anything you 
wanted for one year 



CETA 
STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 



2 .Draw the 
job you 
would like 
to work at. 



4. Draw 
the 
three 
people 
most 
nfl ueptial 
in your 
life. 



6. Write the 
three V/ords you 
would like., 
said about you. 



•' , Identifying Values 2 

. ' ■ . • ..< 

• r i , > * 



FIFTEEN THINGS I ENJOY DOING . ' ; 

Purpose,: Values are those beliefs and attitudes on which people base 
their opinions, decisions and action. By making value judg- 
ments about activities they enjoy doing, clients will become 
aware of their personal values and how the values effect 
their behaviors and their job choices. 

Materials : 8^"xir paper and pencil for each client. 

Time: Approximately twenty minutes. 



procedure : 1, Have clients write the numbers. u l!' to ,l 15 H dojttihe mid- 
dle of an 8*5" x 11" piece of paper. In the sp^HHb the 
.right of the numbers have each client make a TrW of 15 
thing's he/she enjoys doi/ig. Give. clients about five • 

minuteis to complete their lists. Offer an example or • 
; two of your own to get them started. It is all right 
1 if a person has fewer than fifteen or more than fifteen 
items on the list. 

2. '.When, the lists are completed, instruct the clients to 
use' the lefthand side of their papers to code their 
lists in the following ways: (Note - any more than 5 
or 6 codings at one sitting is generally too much.) 

a. Place by any item that costs more than $5 each 
time you do it. 

- b. Place "P" next to each item ydu prefer doing yrith 

PEOPLE, Place "A" next to items which you prefer 
doing ALONE. ^ 

c. Place "D" next to those activities which involve 

DATA. For example, reading a book*. 

*.d. Place "T" next to those activities which involve 

- working With THINGS. For example, fixing cars, 
N . sewing* cooking/ etc. 

e. Place "l" through "5 n beside the five activities 
you enjoy the most. The most enjoyed activity 
should be numbered 11 1"; the second, "2"; etc. 



> 



' Follow-Up ! V. 



After- completing the exercise, ask clients - "What* did 
' . you learn About ypurself?". question may be asked < 

of -the whole group or in groups oT two whore clients 
share their answers with a partner. 
1 " % ■ 

2. Have the clients examine their lists: 

'\ V How many of your activities, cost over $5? especial ly 
those in your top five choices? :> These findings may 

, be important to. them in selecting an occupation— if 
many of their activities'- post money, then they should 
choose a job that will-piy enough th/cover the costs. 

• How many of your activities involve T)ata, People, or 
Things? Have the clients compare this information 
with the D.O.T, codes of the jobs they are interested 
in. 

■A 

3. Ask clients "What is a value?". Explain t6 clients 'tb*t ■ 

it is necessary to identify and clarify values because 
personal values and behaviors effect the choices of life 
style and jobs^ that a person selecfs. 



variations : Other ideas may be Vdded to' the coding system. Here are some 
codes that may be used: • 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 



Go through your list and indicate the date you did it 
last. 

Place "PL" next -to- those items which require PLANNING. 

rJnrC'flT next t0 those items that you want to devote 
MORE TIME to in the years to come. 

ABILITIEs" neXt t0 6aCh ltem whlC ^ ^^u^ 65 PHYSICAL 

rUnnr,"^ ne ^ to the items on y° ur lis t you think your 
FATHER might have had on his list if he had been asked 

.«*M? ke one at your a 9 e - Place " M " next to those your 
.MOTHER might have chosen. 
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Identifying Values 3 



GRAPHTffi INTERVIEWS' 



Purpose : 



This is an exercise to be used early in the* group" counseling 
process, because It gets clients talking 'together about" job- 
related concerns and builds a sense >xf .shared purpose fbr 
future workshops. It helps clients develop Interviewing * 
skills. Because this exercise is done primarily with words 
and pictures it is especially effective with learners who 
have v poor writing skills. 



Materials i 



Time: 



Large ,sheets of paper for each client, colored pens or 
crayons and Questions for Graphic , Interviews worksheet, 



Approximately. on 



/^and 



one-half hours, 



Procedure; 1 , 



3. 



4. 



Have clients introduce themselves to the cjrouj> and tell 
what they would like to get out of participation in the 
group. It helps and causes soiree humor if yon have 
clients repeat the names of those who have introduced 
themselves before them, .e.g. "I'lfi Mary , that's John, Joe, 
and Susan". Clients start interacting witjh each other> 
and begin to feel more comfortable in the group. ^ 

Explain that you . will be doing an exerciseVinvolving 
interviews. Ask clients for their ideas of^wbat an 
interview Is. * 

Give a dictionary definition of "interview", such as 
Webster's "a meeting of people face to face, as for 
evaluating a nob applicant 11 . Stress thejiteral idea 
of two parties looking at each other (inter-view). 

Ask for a volunteer to demonstrate with you the process 
of the graphic interview. Write the volunteer's name 
at the top of a large piece of paper and, with a colored 
pen, . sketch answers to the following questions: 
(See example.) * 

a) What activities do you enjoy most? • 

b) What are some strengths/qualities you can brag about? 

c) What about yourself would you like to improve? 



ERLC 
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. ' d) For.what reasons do you want a job? 
e) Describe .your Ideal, job.' 

*f) If you were doing a survey, what three;'jobs would you 
llJce to explore? .* \. ' 1 

g) What are you doing now that you want to' continue doing 
.-• five years from now? , 
- ■ >< J 

5.,^Have clients pair. off. Give them each a sheet of paper, 
. colored pens,' and the worksheet Question^ for Graphic In- 
terviews. Have them write their partner's name 1n the 
upper right hand corner and "Interviewed by" with their 
name Underneath. Give each partner fifteen minutes to 
Interview the other."" Circulate while Interviews are 
going on to help clients conceptualize and symbolize 
each other's statements. >If they can't think of how to 
draw abstract Ideas such as dependable and responsible, 
ask them to' think of specific situations In which they 
demonstrated the quality , e.g. 1n a volunteer job, with 
friends, in 3/ training program, etc. you may have to 
decrease the number of questions depending on "the time 
allowed. * 

6. Have clients meet^as a whole group. Each partner will 
introduce his/her partner to the rest 6f the group by 
explaining the' pictures they have drawn 1n response to 
the questions they have asked. The pairs should work 
as a tefam, helping introduce each other to the group. 



J 



Foiiowup : Ask for feedback of client's reactions to the exercise. 

Did you think of yourself in new ways? ^ 
Did you enjoy it?' \ 
How did you feel as an interviewer? As an interviewee? 
Do you feel you know the members of your group better? 
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' t M*fH Lowest. / 



w4 \ob 




i 




D 'h'elfA* ^ fail [ 




1From ACE Counseling Manual , L. M. Kurtz, 1977 
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QUESJIONS for GRAPHIC INTERVIEWS 

' ... * 



X 



./ 



/ 



1. What activities do you on joy most? > 

2. What are some strengths/qual Itios you can* brag about? 

3. What about yourself do you want to Improve? 

4. For wh(Bt reasons do you want a Job? 

5. Describe your Ideal job. 

6. If you were doing a job survey, what 3 jobs would you like to research? 

7. What are you doing now that you want to continue 'doing 5 years from now? 
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Identifying Valuta 



NAME-TAG EXERCISE 



Purp ose : 



A. brief introductory exercise which focuses on identifying 
values and making decisions. \ 



Materials: 3"x5" index card for each participant, straight pins, pens 
or pencils, and a large sheet of paper or chalkboard. 

Timet Approximately fifteen minutes. . 

Procedure r 1. Have clients fill in the, information on their index 

cards as indicated on the next page. Draw a rectangle 

. » on a large sheet of paper or a chalkboard to represent 
the 3"x5" index card. Using this card, indicate where 
the clients are to write their responses as each ques- 
tion is asked. Allow only 45 seconds to one minute 
* for participants to record their responses to each of 

the following questions. This is meant to be a short 

< exercise during which clients put down the first re- 
sponses which come to mind. 

1. Write your name as you like to be called. 

2. What is your most important possession?" 
f 3. Who 1s a person -you admire? 

4. What is your ideal job? ' 

5. Where would you live for one year if all 
1 your expenses were paid? 

6. Write a logo or draw a picture of how . 
you feel today. 

2. Have clients pin their cards on themselves and wear 
them for the rest of 'the day's session. 

3. Give clients five minutes to walk around and see how 
others responded to the questions. This process will 
allow the group members to Introduce themselves and 
learn more about one another. 



# 


(2) Ny mo^e imjweafifc 

t 


v (3) A person f admir*** 

• v r 


t 




) , 






JV4M 




(6) 


X-ogo or picture of /jow you 
today, ^ 




c 




4» * 


(4) My idoai job. 


t (5) w/iar^ I would live 
for one year with 
aJJ ©xp«?n$#3 paid. 




tSUSSim Discuss -with clients what their reactions vWe to the 
exercise. 

• How did you feel about the exercise? 

* • • How did you feel about having to make decisions 

1n a. very short period of" time? 

• Do you feel you know' someone 1n the group a little 
better as a result of t£1s exercise? 



j 
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erring CoaJsTj 



LIFELINE 



Goal setting aVid the accomplishment of those goals is an im- 
portant concept for CETA participants to understand. This 
exercise will have the clients look at their whole life span 
--past, present and future--an\J the critical' decisions they 
have made in it. \ [ * 

The emphasis of the exercise is\>n the personal responsi- 
bH ty clients have in influencing, or not influencing* 
their lives and the importance of goal setting to their 
future. ' 



Lifeline worksheet and pencils. M 

* \ .. .. 

Approximately thirty minutes. 

1. Introduce the concept of lifelines as a graphic repre- 
sentation of decisions that clients have made during 

• their lives and the goals they hope to achieve. Re- 
assure the clients that there are no right or wrong 
approaches to charting their lives, it is important 
to remind clients that they should respond honestly 
so that the exercise will be significant to them. 

2. Have clients complete the Lifeline worksheet, chartinq 
their lives from beginning to end using a line to repre- 
sent highs and lows. Draw a sample business progress 
chart to show cliefits how to -draw their lifelines. 
Have clients Indicate year segments on the bottom Hne 
of the box (see example). Avoid telling clients how •* 
to draw their lifelines or when they should end. These 
are decisions that each client has to make. 



3,' After drawing -their lifelines, have the client* cqdd 
t the worksheet to indicate critical decisions in theif 

fj lives, J • 



4, 



When th^y have completed their 1 (Valines, have ihe« 
respond to the statement* Hielim tanks )i4» r/ t f< 



1, Aft§r clf§nu hive shared their drawings and responses, 
bring them back together and It^acJ a cMseusiion with the 
wtiole group. Discussion question* may include; 

• What have you discovered about yourself? ztvurrmg 
answers to thin tjueatian reflect ffi* recognition l«j 
ziieflts r^e alttxmgh th«?y u/m^ fnilivitfu4i*» 4 

groujp members* 

t Why tsjt important to stft goals throughout our life? 
pur ijt<>fU t1*t*rmin* o«r action* in ij/e, Th* 
of this discuasi&n ab&uhl te> on th<? personal r*ifcv*n~ 
aifcjJity one /ws for Inrjusncing, or not infl^fu:in*j 4 
tho mjor ?\*$nts of o^'st Jjf#. with this r*&*gnition, 
cor*ts 4ft 4*3r«?n«?i5£ of e/u* imf*artfinc* of #o#l sottinj 
to $r\mr* cixnrol owr on*** future, * 

2. After completing this exercise, clients should understand 
the importance of setting goals while they are CETA par-\ 
ticlpants and their personal r^ponsibtl ity to acco^lishJfe 
those goals. I ) 



I 



A 11 feline \%\& graphic representation of decisions, 
events and actiW that influence one's life, Nest 
lifelines differ frt*» one persoo to another because 
**e are each shaped by different event? and declsiom. 



1. In the lifeline chart below, let the left edge of the bo* represent 
the beginning of your life, and the right edge represent tne end of 
your life, Using the pattern of a business progress chart, draw a 
line in the box that represents your past, present, and future., 



T7 



2. After you have drawn the line; 

Place ( %/) to indicate where you are now, ^ 

Place ( ♦ ) at the point of the best decision you 'made. 

Place ( - ) at the point of the worst decision you made* 

Place ( ? ) where .you see ah Important decision coming up In the future. 

3. Now that you have a graphic representation of your life, write a response 
to the following statement: 



tfy lifeline looks like this becAUSe 




cm 
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IDENTIFYING JOB VALUES 




Acuvitir*. 

1/ Work Va1u<?*, Chrckliu 

?. What Oo Yoy look For in a Job? 

3. work suction Checklist 

4. _____ » _ 

S, 
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Identifying Job Values 1 



WORK VALUES CHECKLIST 



Purpose 



Oup work, values greatly influence our job preferences. This 
activity helps clients to determine their work value 'prefer- 
ences. By examining these work values, clients wij»l be able 
to be more selective about choosing jobs that are compatible 
with their values. 



Materials : Work Values Checklist. 



Approximately thirty minutes. 



Procedure: , 1. 



3. 



Discuss with clients what is meant by "work values". 

These are values that one desires on a job and feels are 
needed for one to be happy and satisfied at work. 

Have clients complete' the work values checklist. Empha- 
size to them that they are to do it as they feel now, not 
as they will feel at sometime in the future. 



At, the bottom of the worksheet, have them prioritize the 
three most important situations they would look for on a 
job. - « • : 



Follow-up : 1, 



2. 



3. 



Share with clients the idea that they should consider - 
their values when making a job choice, even though 
they may never find a job that meets all their work 
values. 

Discuss with clients the information gained from com- 
pleting the worksheet. 

t Why is it important to consider your work values when 
selecting a job? 

-t What did.you learn about yourself? 
• Do the jobs that you are considering have the work 

Values that you prefer? If clients are unsure, have 

them visit a' job site, speak with a worker oh the 
job or visit a training site and talk with an in- 
structor. 

Have clients Vist jobs consistent with their work values. 

Example: Helping others - nurse aide, policeman, dental 

assistant, etc. " / 
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WORK VALUES CHECKLIST 



Very Important 


Important 


So-So 


Not Too Important 


c 
, ro 
+-> 
S» 
O 

i 

/ 

, r"» 

i 


Directions: To the left of each value listed below. 

Directions: To the left of each value listed below, 
place an "X" in the- box which shows the importance 
of the value tQ you. v Answer as you feel now, not . 
as you think you should feel or will feel at some 
time 1n the future. i; 

1. Working with people 11 1ke - ' * 






















2. Being my own 'boss 












3. Having a steady job 












4. Making decisions and supervising others > 












§. Being well paid 












6. Helping others 












7. Doing exciting things s sometimes involving risks or danger 












8. Working in pleasant surroundings 












9. Working alone most of the -time 












10. Accepting heavy respohslbil itv 












11. Influencing and convincinq others 












12. Having people look up to me - . 












J r | r r- t r r 

13. Inventing , desiqning or developing newideas and thinqs 












14. Havinq time for my family 










• 


15. Receivinq a sense of well beinq from doinq a job well done 








4 




If. Havinq other people around 












17. Doinq work that I enjoy, that is interestinq tome 












18. Working in a job that offers a chance for promotion 












19. ' ■ - < • * 



List the THREE most important values you would look for in a job. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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Identifying Job Values 2 



WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A JOB? 



Put pose i 



The factors that we look for 1n a job influence our choices. 
This activity enables clients to determine their work values 
and work situation preferences and prioritize those they de- 
sire most. By examining these* clients will have a better 
basis for making ^ choices that are compatible with their 
needs. • 



Materials: What Do You Look For in a Job? worksheet. 



Time: 



Approximately forty minutes. : 



Procedure : 1 , 



3. 



Discuss the concept of work values with clients. These 

are values that one desires on a job and feels are 
needed for one to be happy and satisfied at work. 

Have Clients complete the What Do You Look For in a Job? 

worksheet. Explain to them that if there are values or 
situations which are important to them and not on the 
list they can be added. - 

At the bottom of the worksheet, have the clients fill 
in the five most important things t^at they look for in 
a job. 



Follow-up: 



r 



After clients complete the worksheet, discuss the following 
questions with them: 

• Why is it important to consider those work values and 
situations that are .important to you when selecting a 
job? 

• Is it possible to find a job that satisfies all your 

* desires? Clients should understand that few jobs 
satisfy all one's desires. * 

• Do the jobs that you are interested in have the working 
conditions that you prefer? if the client does not know 

what. they are for the job they are interested in, have 
them read about the job in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook or a similar career resource , visit an actual* 
job site, and/or visit the training site and talk with 
tfie instructor. 
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/ 



• Why might some people endure unpleasant .working envir- 
onments rather than change jobs? clients should under- 
stand that sometime? people sacrifice one value for 
another in pertain situations. Fpr example, a person 
who values working close to home, may be willing to 
accept a lower .salary for a conveniently located job. 
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WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A JOB? 

♦ti., th !« ss *5 hat -' y0M * w Mr* on a Job in the appropriate column according to whether you 
tnenw sometimes want them, or never want them on a job. 

sometimes never 



i lot of money 
i to be alone 
ty 

:h1ngs 
% work 
►r work 
r writing 
' math 
9 

work 
ols 

your own boss 
place to work 
ng others 
t your own pace 
g dressy clothes 
al work 

ome of your own: 




always sometimes 



being well known 
clean place to work 
do many different things 
set your owrbhours 
eight to five work 
meet many new people 
feel you are helping people 
chance to move up 
make beautiful products 
work with your hands 
same duties every day 
work with your mind 
sit dovfti to do your work 
having to come up with new 1deas_ 
to be told what to do 
work Involving risks, or danger 
-comtoute mbre thart 30 minutes ' 



he FIVE most Important things that you look fair in a- job/ 

• 2: : • 

5. - * 



3. 
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Identifying Job Values 3 



WORK SITUATION CHECKLIST 



Purposo t , Few people have the Ideal job that offers -'all the work situ- 
ations that they desire. However, some jobs have more to 
offer than others. This activity helps clients to examine 
. their preferences regarding work situations. By recognizing 
these personal, preferences, clients will be 1n a beflfer 
position to make Job choices. 

: .. , ) - ' ■ 

Materials; Work Situation Checklist worksheet. / 



Time: 



Approximately thirty minutes. 



Procedure : 1 , 



3. 



Follow-up: 1. 



Discuss what 1s meant by work situations or working 
conditions. Work situations and working conditions 
are the environment and surroundings in which one 
works. * 

Have clients complete the work situation checklist. 
Emphasize that they are to answer as they feel now, 
not as they think -they should feel or as they'may 
feel at sometime 1n the future. • . 

At; the bottom of the sheet, have them prioritize 
the three most .important situations they would 
like 1n a job. - . v 

^ . V : • 
Discuss with client^ the information generated ffom 

this Worksheet, Although they will probably never 
f And *a job with all the work situations /they desire, 
they still should know what they are as they con- 
si der jtob choi ces 

t Why is it important to consider the situations 
that you will work in/on a job? „ '\y 

t Do the jobs that you are interested in have the 
working conditions that you prefer? if clients 

do not know what the working conditions are for 
the job they d're interested in, have them read 
about it in the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
or a similar jpra<Beer source, visit a job site, 
or visit the training site and talk with the 
instructor. 
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2. 



• Why might some people endare unoleasant working 
conditions rather than change jobs? clients 
should understand that aomet imes 'people sacrifice 
one value for another in certain situations. For 
example, a person who values a well paid job nay 
willing to commute an hour to work for a high 
salary, 

» 

Have clients 1 1st jobs which are likely to occur 1n 
the work situation they prefer. For example, sitting 
often at a desk or mach1ne--typ1st, drill press oper- 
ator, factory worker, keypunch operator. 
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• WORK SITUATION CHECKLIST 

Directions, to the left of each situation listed 
below, place an X 1n the box which describes your 
feelings about each situation.' Answer as you feel 
now, not as you think you should feel or will feel 
at some time In the future. 



li Worki ng In noise and confusion 



J^_JMoet1nj new people frenuently 

detail work with ca re 
4. Plan ning ahead carefully 



Sitting at a desk or machine 



6, Follow ing an established routing 



i — feting new problems and situating dail 



8. Working under pressure 

9. Working at own pace 



JL- Working in extre.^ of heat or mlH 

clothes 

Performing a variety of ta sks 
13. Doing mostly physical work 
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Concentratin g on a single task 
15. Doing mostly mental wo rk 



_1L Working weekends and/or split shifts 

SL Commuting more than 30 minutes to work 



18. Working for a small com pany 



19. Working for a large company 



20. 



List the THREE situations you would prefer: 
1. 



2. 
3. 
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IDENTIFYING SKILLS 



Activities 

1. Nine Dots 

2. Skills Identification 

3. Identifying My Skills (Brief) 

4. Vocabulary Building 

5. ' ■ 

6. 



Other Resources „ 

1. __; 

2. 
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Identifying SktHs 



NINE DOTS 



£»m*«> • A$ clients begin the skills Identification process, they 
need to accepts t transferable skills are different 
from job-specffic skills. This quick, fun. warm-up exer- 
cist encourages clients to think creatively to solve 
oroblems. 3 



tkt»sl»JjL> nine Data worksheet, cake worksheetjchalkboard or lame 
sheet of paper, % 

Tim *> Approximately fifteen minutes. 

Procedure , 1. Distribute copies of the Nine oots worksheet to cl 1ents . 

After reinforcing the Instructions on the worksheet, 
have clients complete the exercise. Give them only a 
few minutes to work the exercise to prevent frustration. 

2. Ask 1f anyone solved 1t. If someone d1d> have them 
show the rest of the group how they did 1t. If no one 
solved the problem, illustrate to the group on a cMOJc- 
board or large sheet of paper how to solve it (seearv 
swer on next page). 

3. Giv^ clients a copy of the cake worksheet and allow 
, them'a short period of time to wor*k on 1t. ' 

4. Again ask If anyone solved the problem. If someone did, 
have them draw the answer on a chalkboard or large sheet 
of paper for the whole group. If not, supply the answer 

(See answer on next page). Usually someone in the group 
will solve this problem after observing the answer to 
the Nine Dots exercise. , 

-Foliow-vp : 1. Discuss with clients what blocked them from solving the 
> • .• probl enwciients will often respond with, "I didn't 

\ know I could draw lines outside the dots", "I didn't 

think of doing that", or "J always cut cakes in straight 
lines 1 '. Most people usually do not think creatively. 



I. Introduce the Idea that when we identify pur skills we 
also need to think creatively and unconventionally, 
After this exercise, ft is appropriate to begin the 
process of skills identification, emphasizing that all 
our skills should be Included, 




Answers 




NINE DOTS flFRCJSI 



Without lifting your Bane* I 1r<w the paper, draw four straight-* £oflneet#<i lin#i 
(Qf\Jewar, If yog can) which will 99 through all nine oats, but threwjjh each 
dot only once. After you have trie<J two aifferent ways, ask yourself what re. 
strietions you have set up for yourself in solving this prehlea. 



v. 




3D 



mi imtm 



In the spate belo** draw 4 circle i0*r£prsssent 4 cake* then iho** at ieau 
one *4y y6M ceylij, by g^Mtft} only three cyti # pi dt least eight piece*, 
(Better leave yayrself rwm to draw "wore than $fte take,*) 




Identifying Skills 2 



v."" * 

SKILLS IDENTIFICATION 



Purpose.- , We all develop skills throughout our lives. This activity 
will demonstrate that point to clients.' It will teach them 
a process for identifying and categorizing skills so that 
appropriate jobs and environments can be targeted. It will 
also enable clients to enhance their self-esteem by focusing 
enthusiastically on what they can do. 



Materials:.' Five Accomplishments Worksheet, pencils, large sheet Of 
paper or a chalkboard. " - 



Approximately one hour and forty-five minutes. . 



Procedure:" 1. Often clients' do not realize that they have developed 
- marketable skills in leisure or non-paid settings. 
These are important skills to identify. Often clients 
do not realize that they have developed marketable 
skills which are transferable across jobs. These are 
also important to identify. 

Define the words "skill", "job-specific skill", and < 
transferable skill" with clients. Let the group 
, . generate them rather than defining the words yourself. 

2. Have clients list examples of job-specific skills and 
transferable skills. \ : 

3. Client aVe now ready to begin identifying the skills 
they possess. Ask clients to think of something that 
they really enjoyed doing. It can be anything and it 

-• could have happened yesterday or five years ago. At 
this°point, ask someone in the group to share a story, 
or if no one volunteers," provide a -story" yourself. 
Write on paper or chalkboard the steps descr-ibed in 
the activity. The example 'will indicate to clients 
that they are to be very detailed when- writing down 
their story (see example). 

4. Ask the group to identify the skills they heard demon- 
' . ' strated in the activity. List the skills on a. sheet 

of paper or chalkboard 



5., Explain to the clients that they wll^go thrgugh their 
own process I1k6 the one just demonstrated. Have them 
recall five accomplishments they really enjoyed doing «; \ 
and write them down. 

6. Have clients choose one accomplishment from their 11st 
that they would like to describe 1n detail to other 
group members. . • 

7. Have clients meet in groups of three. Explain that one 
person will relate his/her accomplishment while the 
other two will write down the skills they hear used. 
When the describer finishes, he/she will tell what skills 
he/she believed were used and the listeners will relate 
what skills they heard. They will then switch roles'so 
that each person fias the opportunity to read a descrip- 
tion of an accomplishment and to listen for skills used. 
Circulate while clients are doing this activity^ to help 
them identify the skills used in the accomplishment 
stories. 

in - 1 ^ * ' 

8. Bring the group back together and distribute the Five 

Accomplishments worksheet. 

. •» 

9. Have clients write a short, descriptive name for their 
story at the top of the worksheet next to number one. 
Under that column have them check off in the appropriate 
boxes all the skills they used in their accomplishment 

Story. Multiple checkmarks in a box are allowable and 
hopefully will occur since that will indicate to the 

client where his/her strengths are. 

* ■ ■ 

10. Encourage clients to work on this process at home using 
their other accomplishments. Have friends or family 
help them identify the skills: used. More stories in- ^ 
crease the number of skills checked on the worksheet 
and validate the client's strengths/ 



Follow-up :; Now that clients have listed their skills they are ready to 
begin identifying^jobs that they would like to explore. At 
this point it is appropriate also to have them identify the 
work values and york environments that they desire on a job. 
This information, added to the knowledge that they have of 
their skifls, should help them better define jobs in which 

they WOUld Ifke to WOrJ<. Clients should feel good about 
themselves after completing this exercise because it has 
shown to them that they do possess skills and, if needed, 
they' have the ability to learn new ones. Thus, they should, 
be excited about beginning the process of job exploration* 



— - 



Identifying Skills 2 



SKILLS IDENTIFICATION (continued) 

variations^ 1. At the beginning of the next grouo sessiJn, have clients 
relate one more accomplishment story in triads, identify 

. the Skills Used, and check them off on the Five Accom- 
plishments worksheet. This provides^cl ients with at 
least two accomplishment stories pi is any others they 
analyzed at home. Clients are: often\ enthusiastic the 
next session because they have had time to think about 
v the skill identification process. ' They usually have an 

accomplishment story that they did not relate before but 
are anxious. to share with group members. 

2. When clients are in small groups, .instead of having them 
describe one story, have they describe three s tori es N and 
identify the skills. used. This adds one hour to the 
activity time. 



\ 




< 



IDENTIFYING SKILLS 



FIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



J 



4» 

YOUR FUNCTIONAL/TRANSFERABLE SKILLS 



These are the skills which ^ou can use 1n any 
jotftor field that Is of great Interest or 
concern to you. 




USING HANDS: assembly, bulldlna. operating tools or 
machinery, repairing, typing, showing dexterity or spe*d. 
making models 


\ 
















USIKii WHOLE BODY: muscle coordination. physlrally *rMu f 
doing outdoor activities, exercising, sports, camping, 
skiing, Dlavlna. travel 1na ^ 


' 






\ 










USING MIND: Drobl em-sol vlng. trouble chnnMng, r^cnarrhing 
analyzing, organizing, systemltlzlng, remembering, Judging, 
evaluating, diagnosing, comparing 












\ 




USING INTUITION: showlnq foresight, perrelwlng, pl*nn< n « 
acting on gut reactions, visualizing 1n third-dimension 
as in blueprint reading 
















USING CREATIVITY: Imagining, creatine. Inventing desianlna. 
improvising, experimenting 
















USING ARTISTIC ABILITIES: dealing creatively with colors, 
shapes, ftces, spaces, music, paints, handicrafts, drawing, 
words, human bodies 


• 














USING WORDS: reading. coDVlno. communicating, talking, 
teaching, debating, public speaking, editing, training 




- 












USING HELPING SKILLS: being kind, listening, understanding, 
neailng, counseling, being of service 
















USING PERSUASION: Influehcina others, selling, promoting 
negotiating, recruiting changing someone's mind 
















USING LEADERSHIP SKILLS: Initiating, organizing, leading, 
flirectlng others, coordinating, managing, taking risks, 

._ making decisions effert-ing rhange 








■"'■J 


* 






USING PERFORMING SKILLS:* getting ud before a group for 
profit ana lecturing, demonstrating, making people laugh, 
acting, playing music 
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USING SENSES: observing, examining- Inspecting, 
diagnosing, showing attention .to detail 
















USING NUMBER SKILLS: taking Inventory, counting, computing, 
bookkeeping, managing money, remembering numbers 
















USING FOLLOW-THROUGH: -uSlno what others have developed, 
toi lowing instructions, doing detailed work, classifying, 

-recording. filing. ranryJng nnt pjanc ; 

































Adapted from the National Career Development Project 
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Idaritifying Skills 3 



IDENTIFYING. MY SKILLS (Brief) 



Purpose : 

r 



The skills that an Individual possesses usually determine 
the occupation or occupations that person will enter* In 
this activity clients will be able to Identify the skills 
they have, especially those that motivate them: This ex- 
ercise should enhance clients' sVl f-concepts by having 
them realize that they do possess skills. * 



/ 



Materials: identifying My skills worksheet; large sheet of paper or 
chalkboard. ' r r 



Time / Approximately one hour. 



Procedure:' 1, 



2. 



Generate a discussion with the group to define the word 
"Skill". Questions might include: 

• What is a Skill.? A skill is an ability to do things 
well with one's body or with tools. It is developed 
through practice. 

• What are some examples of skills? The group win 

usually name job-specific skills (typing, using an 
adding machine, running a drill press, etc.) when 
asked to give examples of skills. 

• Where do we learn skills? clients often think that 

the only situation where one develops a skill is on 
a job. Emphasize to them thoughgfrhat skills are 
learned everywhere— at home, ontfobs, doing volun- 
teer work, performing a hobby, etc. We .develop 
skills all our lives. 

At th'is point, clients should understand the concept 
of job-specific skills. Now it is time to teach them 
the meaning of transferable skills— those skills-th^t 
we can transfer from one job to another. To teach 
this concept, use the following ideas: 

a) Write the words "clerk-typist" on a chalkboard or 
Targe sheet of paper. Ask clients to list all the 
the skills they can think of that a clerk-tvpist 
has. Write those skills on the board or paper. > 



^_ : 
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The instructor may have to help the group identify 
skills other than job-specific ones. Examples - 
eye-hand coordination, math, rending and writing 
skills, organizing, talking, operating a machine, 
sitting still, etc. - as well as typing, filing, 
answering \the phpne, etc. 

b) Now ask group - "What 1f there were no typewriters 
1n the world? What other jobs could this person 

do with the skills we have listed?" Write the jobs 
that the group Identifies on the chalkboard or 
paper. Examples of jobs that the group may identify 
could include assembler, co~s1t*tologist , accountant, 
keypunch operator, word processor, piano player, 
salesclerk, etc. 

c) Explain to client that the skills listed are trans- 
ferable skills. They are skills that can be trans- 
ferred from one job to a totally different job. 
They are different from job-spec1f1c skills which 
can only be used 1n similar jobs. 

3. Pass out the identifying ky skills worksheet to the 
group. Have them Identify the job-spec1f1c skills and 

\>»the transferable skills that they have developed 1n 
♦'their lifetime. 

4. Have clients circle those skills that they enjoy using 
and would like to- use on a job. Also, have them 11st 
those skills that they do not possess but would'like 

to learn. These are the ones to have clients focus on 
as they match their skills with job and training 
possibilities. ' 



Foiiow-up : By analyzing their motivated skills and interests, clients 
should be ready at this point to begin the process of 
identifying occupations they are interested in exploring. 
After completion of this exercise, time should also be 
spent with clients to identify the work values and work 
environments that they desire on a job. This will allow 
them to be more specific 1n their exploration and eventual 
selection of a job. 
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Identifying My Skills 



Skill - an ability to do r soimthing well with one's body or 'with tools. 

Job Specific Skill «> skill that relates directly to a job, ex. typing, 

filing, driving a truck, etc. 

Transferable Skill - a skill that can be used in many different jobs, 
4 ex. planning, communicating, managing money, etc. 



These are the job specific skills I have: f 



* 

These are the transferable skills I have: 



CIRCLE THOSE SKILLS YOU ENJOY USING AND WOULD LIKE TO USE ON A JOB. 



These are the skills I want to learn: 
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.Identifying Skills 4 



VOCABULARY BUILDING - IDENTIFYING MY STRENGTHS 



tin I 



Purpose * Clients frequently find that they can Identify few strengths 
or qualities to "brag about 11 * However, when clients are In- 
terviewed for a job, employers want to know what their 
strengths are. This exercise will help clients develop a 
vocabulary" of character strength words frpm which they can 
build a personal 11st of words describing themselves. 

Materials : A large sheet of paper, Vxt\ broken up into alphabetical 
squares, magic marker, 8¥'xll M paper for clients' lists. 



Tine: 



Approximately one hour; 



Procedure: 1 , 



4. 



Ask clients t</ write down three strengths they have. 
Give them a few moments and then ask their reaction to 
the task. You will probably hear that it was hard for 
them to think of strengths. 

Discuss the concept of cultural conditioning against 
bragging and ask clients to consider that they will 
have to "brag" to have, a successful job Interview, 
Explain the importance of having a large vocabulary 
of descriptive character strength words from which to 
choose in |aljdn<j about oneself. 

Tack up a large sheet of paper on which alphabetical 
letters are clearly blocked out. As clients list 
character strengths, write them on the paper. The 
process can begin by giving examples such as "neat", 
"accurate 1 ;, "responsible" and then writing them under 
the proper letters. 

Develop ajlist of words from group contributions, 
being careful to point out when a word or phrase does 
not apptly. Give hints i£. some letter spaces are empty 
and encourage all qrojap (members to contribute to the 
vocabulary list. (See example, Part I.) 
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5. After the general list 1s complete, ask clients to make 
their own lists, Have clients take out sheets of paper 
to make three lists: 

a) "QuaiitioB i PQaaeaa." Have them 11st the qualities 
they possess and write an example which demonstrates 
that quality or ability. 

b) yualitiaa i want to Qovolop in Myself." Have them 
list the qualities they want to develop and Indicate 
at least one situation 1n which they want to develop 
that quality (ex; on-t1me - I want to b'e onetime to 
my classes). Ask clients to get as specific as pos- 
sible about the situation or settings they want to 
work on because the more specific they are, the 
easier 1t will be to do the necessary work to develop 
the quality, 

. '* . • 

C) "Qualities Othora Say I Possess . " Have Clients 11st 
compliments others have given them. Explain that 
they may or may not care about being, for example, 
"organized", "neat" or "alert", but 1t 1s Important! ' 
for them to be aware of all their valued qualities,-* 
for employers may value them too. 
(See example, Part II.) 

Foiiow-up: After completion of this exercise, clients should be able to 
Identify their skills, give examples of them and verbalize 
this Information. This will be helpful to them as they 
explore jobs, write resumes, and go on interviews. 



VOCABULARY HUIMVINO EXERCISE, pUVT ! 
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VOCAUUURV EXERCISE, PART 11 
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ASSESSMENT 



1. Work Interest/Experience Inventory 

2. ' 

3. 



Other Resources 

1. ESA 

2. • . 

v 

3. 
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Assessment 1 



WORK INTEREST/EXPERIENCE INVENTORY 



Purpose: 




Time i 



Procedure i 



t 



.Clients need to inventory their work interests .and experi- 
ences so that.they can begin to focus on occupational areas 
to explore. Often they;. have difficulties doing this in an 
informal manner. ThisCexercTse will provide a format for 
.clients to indicate tHeir interests and experiences in ten 
occupational areas. Their responses can then be used as a 
starting point for career exploration. 



Work Interest/Experience Inventory. 



Approximately one-half hour. 



1. Discuss with clients the concept that people are most 
satisfied in jobs that are. closest to their interests. 
This may be accomplished by asking clients which of 
their jobs they liked and why they liked them. By 
reading with the group the first page of the inventory*, 

this concept can be stressed. 

. .-. ■ . < . . , ■ i _ - 

2. Have clients complete the inventory. 



Follow-up : The interest information that clients have generated from 
• ~ • . " this inventory can be used as, their starting point for 
occupational exploration. A comparison can also be made 
between interest and experience. For .example, a client 
may indicate a low interest ij\ an a red; but have a great 
amount of experience in that same aretifc This may indi- 
cate to a coiihselor that the client has gained a knowledge 
of the area, *$oes not like working in At, and thus should 
avoid exploring jobs in that area. 



WORK INTEREST/EXPERIENCE INVENTORY 



Most people are happiest 1n* the jobs that are closest to their 
interests. However, one also needs to consider work experience, paid 
or unpaid, when choosing a job. 4 ' \ 

This inventory will help you think about the types of activities 
that you would like to do on a job and review your work experiences. 

In the left column, place a check next to the activities you 
would like to do.^ Don't worry if you would be good at that activity 
or about your' lack of training. Think only about if you would like 
to do that job. 

In the right column, place a check next to those activities that 
you have done before. 



A. I would like: A. I have experience: 

. selling clothes >in a store . 

. running a cash register 

■ stocking shelves 

selling products to stores 

■ . ' talking to customers 

, : , being a checkout clerk in a grocery store _ 

- ordering goods in a store 

, selling automobile parts 

. selling products over the phone 

Total i_ Total 



I would enjoy: 



B.' I have experience: 



Total 



driving, a truck 
parking cars j 
driving a taxi 

loading baggage on an airplartif 
sailing a ship 
repairing airplanes 
making plane reservations 
filling out daily mileage reports 
driving a bus , 



Total 



I y/ould enjoy: 



Total 



C. I have experience: 

typing letters 
answering telephones 
filing letters and office forms 
greeting victors _ 
keeping -Accounting records " _ 

using office machines _ 
opening and sorting mail _ 
checking if orders have been shipped _ 
being a bank teller 



Total 



f would enjoy: 



Total 



D. I have experience: 

designing clothes 
playing or singing in a band 
working in radio or TV 
making floral arrangements h 
taking photographs 
writing newspaper stories 



acting in a play 
drawing pictures 
making £ewertrx_ 



Total 



I would enjoy: 




Total 



I would like: 



Total 



E. I have experience: 
fixing a car or motorcycle 
repairing a dented car fender 
repairing radio and TV sets 
fixing typewriters 
repairing computers 
repairing appliances 
repairing fallen telephone Unt^ 
giving a car a tune-up 
estimating repair costs 



Total 



F. I have experience: 

waiting on tables 
cleaning a house or hotel room 
cutting and styling people's hair 
preparincL foods in a restaurant 
caring-'ftyr children 
hel pi njf people who are ill 
waxin« floors or shampooing rugs 
helpirig people to put on makeup 
trimmiW and bathing animals 



Total 



"inwouTdZlike: 



Total 



G. I have experience 
driving an ambulance ' 
caring for people ip a hospital , 
giving first aid assistance 
helping an animal doctor 
working for a dentist 

-taking- x-rays— ~ " ~~~~~ 

keeping records of people's health 
caring for people's teeth 



caring for sick people jh their home 

Total 
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H. I would like: H. I have experience: 
reading blueprints . 

_ building houses . _ 

fixing pipes, drains and sinks _ 

wiring a house for electricity _ 

, painting a building _ 

• building solar energy panels for a house _ 

building cabinets ^_ 

v. helping a mason nrix cement and lay bricks _ 

• driving a bulldozer 



Total Total 



I. I would like: , I. I have experience: 

m assembling electronic parts _ 

running a drill press 

* . welding wires together 

± repa^wig f^Xory machines _ 

Makin^table legs on a lathe _ 

driving a forKJift " _ 

reading meters and adjusting valves _ 

removing wastes from water _ 

___ welding steel beams^on a bridge "_ 

Total " / Total 



I would like: / J. I have experience: 
growing crops * * 

■ dfiving farm machinery 

— * * 

surveying Jand 

■ ! 'i • ■ - 

— — „ . tending plants in a nursery 

raising 7 animals 

fishing commercially 



"cutting down trees 
cutting flowers 
cleaning brush 



Total „ _ Total 
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Now let's fill 1 n the section below to see what types of Jobs Interest 
you and 1n what areas you have experience. 60 back and add up the checks 
1n each part and write the number where 1t says "Total". Now write 1n the 
totals for each part here: 

Interests Experience 

Part A - Sales Jobs 

Part B - Jobs 1n Transportation ___ 

Part C - Office Jobs ' 

- « — • — . 
Part D - Creative Jobs 



. Part E - Mechanical and Repairing Jobs 

Part F - Service Jobs 

Part G - Jobs In the Health Field 

Part H - Construction Jobs 

" Part I - Industrial /Factory Jobs 

Part J - Jobs' In Fishing, Fanning 

Mining and Forestry 

List the areas with the three highest scores for interest: 



These, are areas, that you might begin to look at carefully to see if 
there are any jobs within them that interest you. 

K 

List the areas with the three highest scores for experience: 



This information may also help you in deciding which jobs you my 
want to explore. - , 

List any areas you don't want to explore: 



That's important information, too. 
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EXPLORING JOBS 



Activities 

1. Work Experience 

2. Informational Interviews 

3. Comparing Jobs 

4. 

5. 



Other Resources 

1. 

2. 
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Exploring Joba J 



WORK EXPERIENCE 



Pu££0£e; One of the first steps In the job exploration process 1s to 
evaluate past jobs. This worksheet will allow clients to 
take /time to write down and examine their work history- 
emphasizing those activities they Hked and disliked on the 
jobs. This Information will be useful to them when Identi- 
fying their skills but also as they prepare to write resumes 
and go on Interviews while job hunting. 



Materials : work Experience worksheet. 



Time: 



Approximately one-half hour. 



Procedure .- Distribute work Experience worksheet to all clients and have 
them complete 1t. Encourage clients to be as detailed as 
possible when describing their jobs. 

Foiiow-up : 1. If this worksheet is used during orientation/then it 
will become information that clients' can refer to as 
"they begin the job exploration process, especially 
during the skills Identification activities. 

•• 

2. This worksheet can also be used as an information base 
for writing a resume and organizing responses to inter- 
* viewing questions. 




WORK EXPERIENCE 



For each job, paid and unpaid, starting with the present or most recent 
one, give the Information asked for 1n each of the columns. Use as many 
action words as necessary to describe the activities which you did on 
the job.no matter how small. Be sure to 11st things (work Itself, people, 
conditions, locations, etc.) that you liked and disliked about* the Job. 



OYER 

, State, Dates 



TITLE & JOB DESCRIPTION 

List activities you did on 
the job 



Things 1 liked MOST 
about the job 



things I liked LEAST 
about the job 
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exploring Japs 2 



INFORMATIONAL INTERVIEWS 

/ 
/ 

The best Information about jobs can bo obtained first hand 
from workers or training Instructors. This exercise will 
teach clients how to gather information about jobs from 
primary sources , sources other than counselors and books. This 
method will also give clients a chance to develop their In- 
terviewing skills 1n a non-threatening situation 1n which 
they are Interviewing workers and training Instructors for 
Information. 

■ / - 
/i m 

Questions for Informational Interviews worksheet, a large 
sheet of paoer or a chalkboard. 



Approximately forty-five minutes. 



1. Clients have Identified through previous exercises the 
jobs or training programs they are interested in ex- 
ploring. Tell them they are now ready to start gath- 
ering information about these jobs. 

2. Have clients L bra ins tqrm questions they woul d like to- 

a^tr^about~the jobs they are interested in. Write their 
questions on 3 chalkboard or a large sheet of paper. 

3, When they have listed their questions, have clients 
make individual lists, prioritizing those questions 
which are most important. These questions should f>e 
based on the clients' personal values, job values and 
the work environments they have identified as wanting 
on a job. The instructor may give clients copies of 
the worksheet', Questions for Informational Interviews , 
to be used as £ supplement to the questions identified 
by clients. 

» 

4, „_ JExpTain jthal. ±h&-.bes£~so4H^ 
is someone who knows the job well. Explain that they 
will be given opportunity to interview workers and/on 
training instructors of jobs they are interested in. 



/ 

5. Role-play with clients calling for an appointment and 
going out on an Informational Interview, Play the 
client Interviewing for Information and have a member 
from the "group be the worker or the training Instructor. 
Have the clients form groups of two and role-play the 
process they just observed, The clients are to practice 
being both interviewer and Interviewee. The Interviewer 
may use the questions listed earlier and the Interviewee 
may respond as a worker from a Job they have been em- 
ployed at. It 1s Important that clients have the oppor- 
tunity to practice an Informational interview before 
going on one. Emphasize that informational Interviews ■ 
should be only 15-20 minutes In length. 

6. Have each client do an Informational Interview, clients 
may ne»cf aaaiatanc* in developing roaource* tor their 
informational interviews and making contacts. 



roiiow-u£, After they return from their Informational Interviews, discuss 
with clients: 

• Old you enjoy the process? 

• What Information did you gather? 

• Based on the Information gathered, 1s this a job you 
want to receive training in? 

This can be accomplished by going around the room and asking 
each client to give details of their informational interview 
or by meeting Individually with clients. After completing 
this process, clients will have more realistic information 
about tho jnh they are interested in pursuing. The client 
— — now a better deci si on about whether or not to enter 

a CETA ^training program. 



mmWS FOR INFORHATlONAt INTERVIEWS 

1. How do you get into this kind of work? 

2. What are the major job tasks? Whfrfc are the najor skills needed? 

3. What are the physical demands of the Job? 

4. What are the hours? v . ' 

5. What are the' chances for steady Income? What is the pay? 

6. What^are the chances for advancement? • 

7. What do you like about your job? 

I 

8. What do you dislike about your job? 

i • 
I ' 

9. Can, 1 you tell me about a typical day on your job? 

j 

10. How long is training? 



11. What is training like? 

12. fSan you tell me what a typical day is like during training? 



1 



' > 
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Raffias* | 



COMPARING 



For a person to decide whu job they would like to pursue, 
it is infportant that they evaluate those jobs that interest 
them, This worksheet- allows clients to collect and compare 
information in an ortjaniied way. After analysing the data, 
clients will he able to decide what their job/training 
choice is to be. 



tut*n*i» i c<mp4ttf\$ Joba worksheet. 



Tine i 



Approximately 15 minutes to explain the worksheet. 
Individual counsel ing sessions will be needed as a client 
completes job exploration. 



Procttilurtt ; 



Distribute comparing Jp,b*. worksheet to clients and have them 
comolete as they explore the jobs they are interested in. 
This worksheet could be used as clients interview for infor- 
mation at training sites and job sl.tesj It can also be used 
after training as clients begin Job hunting. 



r 



Fallow? t ^After completion of this worksheet, a client will be able 
to decide which job they would like to pursue Since few 
jobs will meet all the criteria that a person desires, a 
client may have to determine which criteria. ^are most im- 
portant to them. For exanplo, a job may have a lower 
salary, but its location may bo convenient and it nay be 
interesting work. A client ruy select* that job because 
the positive criteria nay overcome the lower salary. 
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COMPARING JOBS 



Rate each job ori the factors in the- left-hand column' according to the 
following scale: V 



5' Excellent 

4 Good" 

3 Average 

2 Fair 

1 Poor< 



Title of 
Job #1 



Title of 
Job #2 



Title of 
Job # 3 



Beginning Salary 

Possibility of Raises 

Work Environment 

Physical Demands 

Convenience' of Location 
•. Hours of Work 

Meets My Work Values 

Uses My Abilities 
\ Interesting Work 

Pressures 

Learning Opportunity 

Variety of Activities ' 

Opportuni ties for * 
Advancement ■ 

Other 







* « • 






* • 










? ! 

— ✓ 
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Setting Goals 1 



GOAL SETTING MAZE 



Purpose: • This exercise 1s a fun, creative way to begin the process of 
goal setting. 



Materials : Goal Setting Maze worksheet. 



Time: 



Approximately ten, minutes. 



Procedure i 



Give clients the Goal setting Maze worksheet and have them. 

do the tWO mazes. If .anyone in the group is unfamiliar ' 
with mazes, discuss what a maze is before beginning the 
exercise. Avoid specifically telling them how to complete 
a maze. 



Follow-up: * 1 



Discuss the following questions with clients: 

• What\roblems did you have in achieving your goal of 

getting to the Center? Client responses will usually 
include "I had to go around the barriers" , "I had to 
backtrack when I came to a barrier", etc. 

t When you first were introduced to mazes, how did 

you learn to do them? Clients often respond that 
they used trial and error until they became 
familiar with mazes and the process for completing 
them. , 

Discuss with clients the relationship between mazes 
and goal setting. When achieving a goal, one may 
have to backtrack, overcome barriers, and develop a 
plan just as one does when completing a maze. Clients 
are now ready to begin the process of goal setting. 



Setting Goals 2 



-0 



WHERE DO I WANT TO GO? 



Clients need to Identify realistic short and long range goals 
to be achieved -during training. This activity will teach 
clients the skill of goal setting and help them set goals. 

Setting Goals worksheet, Whqre Do I Want to Go? worksheet, 
and Aids to Successful Goa l Setting worksheet. 

Approximately forty-five minutes. 



1 . Ask cl i ents~to define- the word 'GoaT 7 " Tncburaige them to 
provide examples of different types of goals, i.e., per- 
sonal, job-related, education, leisure, short range, long 
range, etc. One definition of a goal is: "Goals are 
statements of the general outcome one desires" . 

2. After defining the word 'Goal 1 , give clients the work- 
sheet, where Do i want to Go? Read the directions aloud 
and then have clients complete the worksheet. After it 
has been completed have clients share what they learned. 
Discussion questions might include: 

• Why did you attain some goals and not pthers? 

• Were your goals well planned? 

• Were your goals set by yourself? Did someone else & 
set them for you? ' 

3. Distribute worksheet, /Aids to Successful Goal Setting. 

Discuss with clientsi^he important elements of goal 
setting, t^te sure clients understand the concept of 
goal setting so that they will set realistic goals for 
themselves irp the next exercise. * 

■ ' : " * j 

4. Have clients, complete the worksheet* setting Goals, 
after reading the directions aloud with them. Encourage 

them to refer to the Aids to Successful Goal Setting 

worksheet for help in setting realistic, meaningful 
goals. « 



Foiiaw-up^ 1. Discuss with clients the characteristics of goal setting 

listed on Aids to Successful Goal Setting. Coal sotting 
is difficult for most persons because it involves making 
a commitment to a course of action. Many CETA clients 
have never attained their goals. This will be a new way 
of working for them-rand probably threatening. , 

2. Counselors may discuss individually with clients the * - 

goals they Wish tb achieve. Clients may set very vague 
goals such as "to get a job" or "to be a better person". 
The counselor needs to ask the individual repeatedly to 
be more specific, until a realistic, tangible goal is 
articulated. 




SETTING OfoALS 



To help you ^dete rflfffle meaningful goals for yoursel f , : complete the 
following: '■" w 

What you'd like to happen In one year 

List here things you would like to learn to do, satisfying activities 
you'd like to be involved in, and things you want to strive toward during, 
the next year. Keeping your values in mind, think in terms of jobs, 
recreation, family; education, etc. 



What you'd like to happen in one month 

- - . *\ - 

List here things you would like to learn to do, activities you'd like to 
"be involved in, and things you want to strive toward during the next 
month. Some of these may be duplications of your first list. ; 
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WHERE DO I WANT TO GO? 

1s Important to have goals when you are making life choices 
for today and tomorrow. Goals are especially Important for 
giving direction to your energy and for N determ1n1ng how you 
will spend your time. Setting goals can be a way of getting 
things moving, and goals can provide a yardstick against which 
to measure your progress. 



Describe some alms or goals you have had 1n the past, Indicating whether 
or not you attained them. v 

Goal 1 Attained Not Attained 




... • ' ' : t . ■ . > 

> CETA ' 
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... A^DS TO SUCCESSFUL GOAL SETTING 
The following questions should be asked as a goal 1s being set: 

1. Is the goal achievable? ^ ^ 

• Can I accomplish 1t In the time span I have 3et? 

t Does the achievement of the gbal depend only on me . and not on 
outside conditions over which I have no control? i 

2. Do I believe I can achieve this goal? 

• W* 11 my skills and abilities be equal to thts goal 1n the time 
span I have set? ! " 

3. Will I know when I have achieved it? 

• Have I set my goal in specific terms and defined when I attain 

4. Do I want to do it? 

• * Is the goal one that Interests me and motivates me? '* 

• What benefits will I get from achieving my goal; do I have to 
- sacrifice anything to achieve it? 

• Is the goal compatible with my values? 
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Identifying Values 5 



Setting Goaifi 3 



LIFELINE 



9 

Purpose: Goal setting and the accomplishment of those goals 1s an Im- 
portant concept for CETA participants to understand. This 
exercise will have the clients look at their whole life span 
—past, present and future— and the critical decisions they 
have made 1n 1t. 

The emphasis of the exercise 1s on the personal responsi- 
bility clients have 1n Influencing, or not Influencing, 
their lives and* the Importance of goal setting to their 
future.^ / 



Materials : Lifeline worksheet and pencils. 



Time : Approximately thirty minutes.. 



Procedure / 1. Introduce the concept of lifelines as a graphic repre- 
sentation of decisions that clients have made during 
their lives and the goals they hope to achieve. Re- 
assure the clients that there are no right or wrong 
approaches to charting their lives. It is important 
to remind clients that they should reSDond honestly 
so that the exercise will be significant to them. 



2. Have clients complete the Lifeline worksheet, charting 
their lives from beginning to end using a line to repre- 
sent highs and lows. Draw a sample business progress 
Chart to show clients how to draw their lifelines. " 
Have clients indicate year segments on the bottom line 
of the box (see example). Avoid telling clients how 
to draw their lifelines or when they should end. These 
are decisions that each client has to make. 
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3. After drawing their lifelines, have the clients code 
the worksheet to indicate critical decisions In their 
1 1ves. ' . 

4. When they have completed their lifelines, have them 
respond to the statement, "My limine looks like this 

b&cauae 



Follow-up : 1 



After clients have shared their drawings and responses, 
bring them, back together and lead a discussion with the 
whole group. Discussion questions may Include: 

• What have you discovered about yourself? Recurring 
answers to this question reflect the recognition by 
clients that although they are unique individuals, 
there are many similarities of personal major events 
among group members . 

• Why Is 1t' Important to set goals throughout our life? 
Our goals determine our actions in life. The emphasis 
of this discussion should be on the personal respon- 
sibility one has for influencing, or not influencing, 
the major events of one's life, with this recognition, 
comes an awareness of the importance of goal setting 

ensuro control over one's future. 

After completing this exercise, clients should understand 
the Importance of setting goals while they areCETA par- 
ticipants and their persona} responsibility to accomplish 
those goals. 



ERIC 



LIFELINE 

A lifeline Is o graphic representation of decisions, 
events and actions that Influence one's life. Most " 
lifelines differ from one person to another because 
we are «ach shaped by different events and decisions. 



1. 



In the lifeline chart below, let the left edge of the box represent 
the beginning of your life, arid the right edge represent the end of 
your life. Using the pattern of a business progress chart, draw a 
line 1n the box that represents your past, present, and future. 




After you have drawn the line: 

Place ( y/) to Indicate where you are now. 

Place ( + ) at the point of the best decision you made. 

Place ( - ) at the point of the worst decision you made. s 

Place ( ? ) where you see an important decision coming up in the future. 



3. Now that you have a graphic representation of your life, write a response 
to the following statement: 

Mjj lifeline looks like this because 
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§*>ttifig Co^s J 



TIME PIE 



£H££22*' The P 1 « exercise asks clients to Inventory their time. The 
Information Is needed 1f clients hope to move from where 
they are to where they want to go. It raises questions 
about how they live their lives, and how their lives may 
change If they enter a CETA training program. 

M&t*ri*\*> Blank sheets of paper, S^'xll" or larger; pencils. 



Approximately one-half hour. 



Have client draw a circle (or pie) to represent a day. (See 
t example) Then have the client estimate how many hours 1n a 
typical day he/sb*e spends 1n the following areas: 



Fol iqK-up ; 



sleeping 
; at school 
'at work 
with friends 
with family 



eating 

leisure activities (exairples: 
watching TV, playing pool, etc.)' 
on miscellaneous activities 
.(examples: job hunting, 
shopping, etc.) 



Have the client draw slices in the pie to represent propor- 
tionately the part of the day spent on each area. Remind 
the client that there are only 24 hours in a day and remind 
them to be honest. 



After the client completes the pie, ask the following 
questions: 

1. "Are you satisfied with your pie?" "If not, how would 

_yOU Change it?" On the same sheet of paper have the 
client draw his/her ideal pie of what they want their 
day to be like. '. 

2. "What barriers are preventing yOu from realizing your 
~Weal pie?" Have client list these barriers on the 
paper between the "present pie" and the "ideal pie" . 



3, "What would your pie look like if you enter a CETA 

training program?'' W4V a tte client draw # CBTA pie 
to Shaw tfre ehzngi, Have client nwiwre the pieu< 
Ask if the client mni§ tg mv* to the CETA pie. tie 
sure clients fully m4er*t*ti(i how their life style and 
tne way tftey use their time will change if they enter 
* training program, Also discuss =»/ t/ii* "Osta pie" 
will help them to sc/Hay* e/»e "id*aj />J#*\ 

Do stress to the client that there is no right way to 
dtv-hje up a pie. Each person lives a different life. 
The focus of exercise is for clients to look more care- 
fully at the way they are living their lives and to 
look at how their lives will change while they are in 
CETA training. It is the client's decision to decide 
if he wants that change in his life." 



Purpose : 




BUDGETING 



// * 



mi 



*l V D s n6 ? d t0 be aware of the amount Q f money they 
spend -each month to .determine if their. M(|Ju3ng 
training will< meet tfieir expenses. This, exercise' will 
ruat the .f? 4 n E ept of bud geting in a very real way because 
clients will' be preparing their own budgets; % . 



MateMa^:/' Budgeting and My Mopthly Budget worksheets' 



Time; 



Procedure : 



0; 



.Follow-up}' 



, Approki mate] y one" hour . 

""•V . ' • 

. " v.. ' j Vii* • 



•Discuss, y^ ^dents the concept of budget ind.. 
Qu^^ons^|dd^i^may inclyde; ,r " :,; . • 

Is ,itMmportant;'to-make a budget? Hf so, why? ' 
• How riiaijiy of- you have ever made a budget? 
" How did .you -make one? 

Distribute Copies Of the Budgeting and' the Afy AfonWy 

V f^?et + worksheets to clients. Exolatij to' them that • 
, ^eir total income must equal total expenses. . '. >. - 

3 ' v ' ^ ve 1 ? 1 1 en 5 s comP 1 e te the Budgeting worksheet i hd fyl* 
■ *' 1 -VU . T, l e ^' a r e to compute i t based on how they 
spend %ir;!iioney:Hflhtn«r [:*^kgpicU&td to be 

%: P^^^^this^xerpise, is $pr" t%.-' ■' This exer- 
cise mag. be dfhe _ as a homework assignment once- clients 
, v understand ..what they, are to do. \ ' ■'■■■'>{,'■';..';.■■■■... 

After completion of this exercise, counselors may wish to 
discuss each event's budget with them on an individual 

• nrohilmcV-^ 0 ^ 56 ! 0 !: should indic ate to the .client, any 
problems with the budget and offer suggestions for corf ec- 
t*ng those problems. This exercise is important because 

( it will* help clients determine they can afford to be 
in a CETA Program. 'If one's expenses are much larger than 

Tyn/nl" 00 ™/ 3 PB i SOn b3 % ^ choices -* (*> to decrease 
.^fff^^f -possible, (2f to increase incom. (example, 
part-ti^ job) or (3) not to enter a CETA training program. 
These options should, be clearly 'explained to clients. 



B U D G E T IN 6, 



When you get paid while wor^frig in training, you will find that your" 
paycheck can only go so far. To help make sure that you spend your 
money wisely, it is helpful to make a budget. A budgetiis a plan for . 
. spendingvmoney. 

... ^ . • .• . - 

Spending money seems so easy to do. And that is the problem! It 
is^easy to spend money. It is so easy that before we know it all our 
money is. gone. ; ' 

When you have a budget, and stick to it, you have some control over 
how fastf^Rfl^spend the money, an^ where you spend it/ 

As you begin to plan your monthly budget,- remember a few things.' 1 
Notice that Mie things on the budget" do rtot come up every month--sgch ' 
as doctor andTderitisi; care, fumjtur^, and new clothes . *But to help 
P lan ^for these expenses, you- should guess how much^yoli are going to « 
spend on these things for the coming year. Then divide those -amounts 
by 12 to come up with the cost per month. 

.: • . V ■ • ; 

. k * ■ • ■ 

Once you know how much your expenses are gaiqg^^b^, then you can 
decide how you are going to spend tp : rest ,a|; your monthly income. 

Remember - yoi^ only can spend as^jmjjch as you make each month. So 
make sure your budget balances! # 



Developed by the CETA Staff Development Project, October 1979 
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■ «MY ftQNTHL*V BUDGET i 

* ; Income ■ ' " ; ■■5. v ■ v,^^ ■'' , ' ' ■■ *' Expenses 

.. • ' Housing. ' 

i:<J . A • . • , Rent /v. . ... . . . . . , 

f/ 4U • P ' V ->; ; • ' — ' .' Telephone .. . 

^Other Income . . . • a Gas, Electricity/ Water. 

Household Supplies .Other 
TOTAL: ] Furniture . ..... . . 

Food 



i 
i 

! . ■ \ Groceries 



i ■ 

i 

i 



,:, . y/ , :v • New 



Outside Meals 
Clothing 



. '&(x f-% ' !> , '. Laundry & Cleaning . . 

»" i ^:,-''o-,- : >'?;^ : ;\f'V\ : - >k/ •••'! • '* •' '-Personal " f 

• " !'' Grooming & Cosmetics . 

- '^W^MSy j ./ : Medical , •• 



r;, j ■ .y; 



$ ! ■ Dentist. 



^^ | v r ^ I . Drugs & Health Products. 

'4j0::\ i ■ " Medical insurance. . . 

f r - '"- v ! : Transportation 



I;,./',.--'/ a • \j/ :\ ! v. ^ Car Payment . ... . 

1; : - ;' . Gas, foil, Upk^ef 

Car Insurance 
Bus, Train, Taxi Pares 



! ; Child Care . 



? ■ 



* T •* :% -%' i :f EdutatTion & Recreation 

Dances 
School 



! . Dances, Sports, Hobbies. 



! Church/Charity . 

Debts 
Credit Card Payments 
Other Loans . . . . . , 
Other Items . . . . 
I ^ .Savings ... . ,/•;. , . , 

i .... | TOTAL: 

Total Income Must Equal ]>tal Expenses 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



o Developed by CETjA Staff DevelofimebU Project, October, 1^79 
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Settijng Coals 6 



BARRIER IDENTI FI CAT I ON 



As. clients consider entering CETA training it is helpful 
to identify roadblocks which might prevent them from suc- 
ceeding. This exercise will helD clients identify thos*e 
barriers.. 



* 

Roadblocks to be Removed worksheet, large sheet of paper or 
chalkboard, and pencils, - 

Approximately ^thirty minutes. 

lv'. Explain to- clients that when people start something new, 
, •■■ they need to identify barriers which might prevent them 
-.. froin being successful. The situation will be the same 

for clients as they start' training. Have them think 
. . for a. minute or two of things they may need to take care 
. of .before entrance ' irtto. CETA. Have thenf brainstorm, 
using the following statement: • 

..- Before <t& enter, CETA training,, I need ... '•; 

( " Have clients complete 'this statement with any needs or 
barriers they, can think of . List the resoonses from the 
group t)n a large sheet-of paper*or .chalkboard, m brain- 

St °ff*f ngr/ a11 -r^pon'ses are accepted] 4t facq value, wrlt- 
■f.. tenmjftm, and are notcbmmented-onT^hcourage clienps to 
acceptythis p&cess afid just ttiif&^reely., 

■ «■'• ' «•* i - • V :'' 

2. Give clients copies of the Aoadbioc&s to be Removed work- 
sheet and have them complete <Jft.. There is space for 
• clients to describe other "barriers- which may have been 
luted earlier 'during i brainstorming. ' . ■*./"'.. 



After completion of £he exercise, -counselors may^want to • 
meet with clients, individually to discuss identified barriers 
and to develop a plan" for overcoming them. 



ROADBLOCKS ' to be 'REMOVED 

Before a person enters. CETA training or takes a job, there are certain 
roadblocks that may need to be removed Listed below are needs that you, may 
have. Check off those that are appropriate to, you. Your r counsel or will talk 
with you to help yqu find ways of overcoming thesebarrlers so that you may 
successfully complete training and find a job. 

Check 9ff what you need before entice* Into training or placement on a job: 

1 need W children cared for while I am In training or working. 

_ I need money for food, rent, bills,' etc. 

I need transportation to training. £ 

I nee.d^ome place to stay." 



-* i. 



I need to' Teacn skills needed for the job that Interests me. 



I need^^tej^||ng and math skills, 



I ne^A 




I would Like to train for. 
I can dp because of my health. (For example, 



t^-d h - e a heabt conditife^w an epileptic; I am pregnant.) 



-■ti&^y-^ ±1 .need 



• T need 



I need 



Mm, 



(name)0 
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